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ABSTRACT 

There are a number of apparent similarities between 
dropouts and academic achievers: both groups have been described as 
alienated and impulsive, and both can be difficult counselees because 
they reject some traditional values. This investigation focused on 
the behaiiors and attitudes of a group of 23 male college sophomores 
who were academic underachiev^rs, and a matched group of 
overachievers. Longitudinal interview data and test data were 
collected. The results supported the hypotheses that underachie vers 
would be significantly more likely than overachievers to report and 
display "irresponsible" behaviors arising from impulsivity and 
anxiety over achievement in work situations. Cluster analyses of 
subjects' scores on the Omnibus Personality Inventory and Opinion.f 
Attitude, and Interest Survey, trgether with interview data suggest 
the possibility of subgroup approach to underachievement. In 
addition, excerpts from the interviews illustrate the kinds of 
complex interactions that underachievers have with work, with 
teachers, and with those trying to intervene. (Author) 
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Intraduction In the past decade, nruch attention has heen given to the appar- 
ent alienation of some college age youth* Studies have focused both on college 
activists, who usually stay within college, and on dropouts, whose solution is 
to leave (Prisdenburg, 19695 Gould, I969; WMtiker and Watts, 19695 Samenow, 196?* 



of students, neither activists nor formal dropouts, but who share much in consion 
with them. These studentBr generally are descrit)ed as academic underachievers. 



Many of them are in fact functioning as "dropouts within college" , comprising a 
very alienated, frustrated and unhappy group within the ma^jority student culture. 

Samenow (1968), in a longitudinal study of college dropouts, described some 
of his subjects in terms that would fit many underachievers : Passive aggressive, 
disliking responsibility, avoiding tension, lacking commitment, narcissistic and 
impoilsive. (Samenow, 1968). The present investigation focused on some of the 
same psychological issues in underachievers with a particular interest in the 
question of impulse control and the related issues of commitment and responsibility 
It has been a consistent finding that underachievement is related to impulse 
control (Lavin, 1965? Kipnis, Lane, and Berger, I969), and that such problems ir 
in5>ulse control lower the likelihood of underachievers even coming to treatment 
or for their making use of counseling relationships if they do come (Kipnis and 
Hesniok, 1971 )• 

There is another fascinating connection between \mderachievers add dropouts. 
Both groups ralB6 diffic^uit" value questions concerning achievement and the mean- 
ing of work. 



1968). However, little attention has been paid to the alienation of another group 
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Sub.iects 

Out of a popiilation of mle sophomores in the University of Michigan' s College 
of Litoiature, Science and the Arts, three groups were choeen "by means of a proce- 
• dxire developed by Edgington (19^5) and employed by Eisch (1968) on a similar 
l^ichigan sample: (a) Underachievers - subjects whose grade point averages weire at 
least 1.29 standard deviations below the grade point average one would predict 
knowiiig their Scholastic Aptitude Test-Verbal (SAT-V) scores alone; (b) over- 
achievers - subjects having grade point averages at least 1.29 standard deviations 
above their predicted ones; and (c) iiDrmal achievers - subjects whose grade point 
averages were within .13 standard deviations of their predicted ones. 

Subjects were chosen solely from lists provided by the Office of Evaluation 
and Examinations and students meeting grade point averages and SAT-V requirements 
were solicited to taJce part as paid subjects. The final groups contained 23 
underachievers, 22 overachievers , and 10 normal achievers, all of whose SAT-V 
scores were matched and ranged from 530-750 • The underachievers had a mean SAT-V 
of 626 and a mean grade point average of I.70 (grade point average ranging from 
U.O, a perfect "A," to 1.0, a perfect "D" average); the ovei^chievers had a mean 
SAT-V of 627 but a mean grade point average of 3»89f and the normal achievers 
bad a mean of 6i;1 and a grade point average of 2.80, respectively « The sample was 
kept small to make feasible the acquisition of extensive and intensive longitudi- ^ 
nal data. 
Procedures 

After selection, all subjects were given a face-tOr-face inteirview that includ- 
ed a discussion of the purpo&e of the study and the ground rules. 'Four more inte2>- 
views were held over the rest of the trimester, spaced about two weeks apart for 
each subject. However, the later intearviews were done largely by telephone to 
make possible the relatively large amount of contact hours while retaining the 
O ' 
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the essentails of intimacy. All interviews contained a core of open-ended 
questions about ongoing college 1 1 f e , academi cs , and social activities, as wel 1 
as some rating scales. In general, the i nteryiewer was interested In (a) how the 
student coped wi tl^ academic tasks and stress, (b) where, his major .commitments 
were.- home, school, extracurricular activities, and., (c) how he evaluated his 
college experiiences. : ; ' 

All interviews were performed by the experimenter and were taped and trans- 
cribed verbatim. In accordance with the expectation that the underach ievers 
would- display in the interview the kind of impulsive behavior that made them 
infrequent counse lee's (of KIpnis & Resnick, 1971), a record was kept of their 
interview attendance. Toward the end of the term, all subjects were given Form 
F of the Omnibus Personality Inventory (OPI) (Hesit S Yonge, 1968), as well as a 
questionnaire that asked for demographic and other information. In addition, the 
university made available scores on the Opinion, Attitude, and Interest Survey 
(OAIS), a set of tes ts given to all University of Michigan undergraduates at the 
beginning of their freshman year (Fricke, I963) . 

The analysis proceeded in steps. The f i rst i nyolved compa r 1 ng the major 
achiever groups on the test and ques tionnai re data for mean differences. In the 
second step, only the underachievers and the overach ievers were used. A cluster . 
analysis using a nonmetri c program of Lingoes ' (I966) was performed- on over- 
achievers arid underachievers separately and employed all variables of the OAIS 
and OPI plus high school rank, SAT-V and SAT- Mathematical and scores on tests - 
for reading speed and reading accuracy . Fi nal ly ; the i nteryiews were examined 
for di fferences y^i th i n underachievers as well as for differences between under- 
achievers and overachlever.s , (For a more de tai led discuss i on of procedures, see- 
Lacher , 1973) . , - 
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RESULTS 

Comparisons between Overach levers and Unde rachievers 

The first part of the analysis consisted of comparing overachievers and 
unde rachievers on their test scores and on certain aspects of their interviews. 
There were relatively few differences on the OPI and OAIS scales, for out of some 
3^ variables, overachievers had significantly higher high school rank, higher scores 
on the achiever personality scale of the OAIS, and lower scores on the Impulse 
expression and complex ty scales of the OPI. The absence of significant differences 
on scales related to amount of psychopathology was noteworthy - I.e., social and 
emotional adjustment on the OAIS and personal integration and anxiety level on the 
OPI. (Fore a more detailed discussion and presentatlor of the quantitative data, 
see Lacher, (1973) • 

From the Interviews, three measures were pertinent to hypothesized tendencies 
of the un der a ch levers to display the impulsive behaviors that would make them 
difficult to deal with in any kind of work situation: 1. Attendance at the 
interviews, themselves. Z. How they dealt with conflicts over academics, and 
3. The amount of studying reported. The record of attendance revealed that 
significantly more underachlevers failed to appear at Interviews ( or appeared so 
late that the Interview had to be rescheduled) - 6]% of the underachlevers failed 
to come while only 27% of the overachievers behaved In this manner (X^ = 4.3, 
corrected for discontinuity, significant of .01, 1 df ) . 

In each interview, subjects were asked, "Right now, what Is the most Important 
thing on your mind? Place your concern using 1 - slightly important and 7 = 
extremely Important. What are you going to do about it? Many of the subjects 
reported two or more concerns; but since the ranking procedure forced them to 
ass I gn pri orl 1 1 es It prov I ded " I ns I ghts i nto the handl i ng of conf 1 I cts over academ- 
Ics verses other concerns and the abilities of the different groups to sustain or 
Initiate work they knew to be pressing. Approximately half of al 1 subjects report- 
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ed some conflict between academic work and some other concern one or more times 
during the term. A comparison of the underach ieve rs and ove rach i eve rs revealed 
that when faced with such conflicts, only about 1/3 of the underachievers put 
academics first, while approximately 2/3 of the overachieyers saw academics 
commanding prime attention, a signi f icant di f ference. (Significant at .02, two 
tailed by the Fisher exact test). 

In the initial interview, each subject was asked to "estimate the amount of 
time you put into school related activities yesterday.'* A simple median test on 
the gross estimate of Work revealed that significantly mere ove rach ieve rs (I3 
overachievers verses 8 underachievers) reported hours greater than the overall 
median derived by combining the times of both overachievers and underachievers 
(x^ = 2.67> significant at »05, one tailed, 1 df.). 

The overall differences between underachievers and overachievers in regards 
to appointment keeping, impulsivity (from the OPI) work output and handling 
conflicts over academics supported the hypothesis that all underachievers would 
manifest general traits, related to impulse control that made them difficult 
clients and students (cf. Kipnis and Resnick, 1971). These characteristic behav- 
iors comprise what might be termed an "irresponsibility syndrome". The interview 
data suggested it extended to all aspects of the students lives; many of the under- 
achievers complained of chronically poor memories, reported frequent broken app- 
ointments, cut classes, and handed papers in late. 

The interviews themselves give numerous examples of how the various measures 
of impuls i vi ty or irresponsibility might trans 1 ate themsel ves into the kind of 
behavior that could lead to distance from teachers and alienation from the achieve- 
ment a;>pects of the university culture. Underachievers were often disposed to let 
things slide and to become passive or negati v 1 stl c . Their repressive, escapist 
style appeared to be the product of a consistent way of dealing with anxiety, 
especially anxiety arising from academic stress< Here is an example: 
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Ss "Vfell, my Econ, I have been putting exs.ctly zero time in on itj v/e had an • 
e:!3a on it Ilonday, o « « a multiple choice test 9 » , « lie lets you protest 
tiro cLuestionSj thai; yoii got v/roiifi^j and if yoii prove your point 9 I mean if 
you shovr lioir yoii conclude this ansi/erj he gives you that point plus one 
more point for proving yourself righto TJell? the i;ay lie i/orfeed it thi.s 
time, ve had the exam on Monday, Tuesday he Imnds back the encams. £wad you 
liad the rema,inder of the hoxir to voxlz on your protest « And x/ell? Wednesday 
at . 2 ^00 my one roommate a,nd I and another guy signed the lease 9 and it 
v/as longer tlian I e^rpected, and I didn't get back till about 3s 30 I 
didn't see much use in numing back to the apartments o « so I vent back 
to the Econ building, and it uas 15 minutes loss 5hhan the hour and I 
tried to vn?ite a protest o So I didn't go 3 and I didn't go todays I guess 
Econ just isn't my bago The e^^am v/asn't that hardo I don't thinlc I got 
that bad a grade on it^ But I don't laiov/s you might call it guilt feelings, 
but before I don't have that much initiative to go out and to go to a 
stupid class lilce thato I. just don't see that I'm learning tliat much in 
it. But it isn't that difficult o It isn't tloat difficiilt at alio" 

It seemed as if the underachievers had partictilar difficulties in language 
classes, v/hich is interesting in ligM of the movement of recent years on many 
campuses to eliminate the language requirement. La^nguages seemed to be particul- 
arly difficult for the underaclxLevors perhaps because a language course (particul- 
arly a,t the beginning level ) reQ_uires all those things vdth which such students 
have difficulty a It reqiiires regular v/oiicj is difficult to deal with by crammings 
is a requirement not an elective and is not "relevant". Here is an e^^amples 
Is "ITiy don't you like S:oanish and laave trouble v/ith it? 

Ss First of ally coy memory is very 5 really super bad, like I can't remember 
my courses or what hours they are at 5 par^t of this is selective j like I 
don't work at ito Lilce if I really wanted to, I couldo I don't remember 
• my student loDo niimberj, and I'm a sophomore and I just don't remember things 
o • o Bat with Spanish I just sor-fc of resent the fact that a o o « it's 
not$ it's not relaxed and like 9 o • <, idealistically I would just like to 
acquire, speaking and all of - tlaat stuffy but v/hen it comes to a question of 
grarmnars, memorising vocabulary 9 vrork translations 9 I don't like it at all, 

1 5 And what happens when you den't like it? 

Ss I have a real hard timeo I liave a hard time in remembering it and I don't 
malce very much effort because I ajoo very ungrade conscious 5 like I'm grade 
conscious just to a point vrhere - to survive, you Icnow in the systems » - 
requirements to get a Co Lilce I don't work to get B»s, A'j a matter of 
fact, it so happened that last semester I liad almost close to' B's on the 
first tv7o Spanish tests and tov/ards the end I got a B, and it' s just simply 
thit I had a period v/here I just got tired of things in general and every- 
thing just fell apart «" 
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Another miderachieving student talking a difierent languages 

"I*m the kiiid of person \rhc ean sit do^m on JPrida.y night and go tlirough 
Simday and do mountains and iqauntains of v/orko And thit is fine e^ccept 
when you cocie to a course like Genaan i/here you have to slug it out 
evea:y night • I jnst can't vjork like thate • You laiov/5 maybe I just don't 
feel lilce working on a 1/ednesday night or sometliings so I will go to a 
movio or somethingo « . o" 

. Unallyjthe style of the underachievers 9 if it did not simply result in 

avoiding teachers in classes, coiild lead to very unproductive confront at ions. 

Here is one e::ample of a brief liistory of a continuing academic dispute 0 TWt. 

jjWfM\ i^jDiPniliiiiyiMiii imi I if>Mi'''^i^lMnrtllnitirr^ At a month into the Bemeeter: 

Ss"lJell, there is a bad lecturer in that coujcsej which is really a problem 
because there is no recitation* In most corirses there is a recitation^ 
and you can keep out of the lecture and do the readings and go to the re- 
citations, since I lmo\r *hat is important o It*s a totally useless lecture j 
the . lecturex is uortlilesso His idea of the {"course conten'F) the first 
hour T/as to ask us to drai/ pictures, asked us to draw four outlines of 
the way a theater looked in different periods j and v/Mle I really don't 
want to tell 'him his business^ but if he thinlcb it is his business to 
learn it, I don't really tliiiilCj irell I don't really tliinlc it is my 
business to learn it and stufifo I mean he can teach it, but I don't 
want to learn that kind of stuflf o " 

A month la .ers 

Ss"I got an E on a midtermo o » p It v/asn't really a fair grade I mean 
usually I lcnov7 about wliat I am going to get, ajid I didn't expect thato 
And it just v/ayn't really fair^ 

Isllay, \7hat liappened? 

SjI got 35 on the objective part t;iiich wasn't too good, and it wasn't too. 
bado On the other part he said I just dillied and dallied around and I 
didn't ansKJsr the c[uestion and I had a pot pourri of blah blahs and all 
tlmt liistronic language. And it v;as, I don't knov/o o « lilce I did answer 
the question as well as I could, and for one thing? I don't see how any- 
body can tell me vjliat a question sayso Lilce hs told me that I misunder- 
stood the q.uestiono He can't tell me hov; to understand the question, he 
should have tried to understand how I understood it and theia graded me 
on hoi; vjell I understood it in my o\m way"o 

0?wo weeks later, the course involved argtiments with the Deans 

Ss "Things are getting a little bit wors6 in this class, people will absol- 
utely refuse to let me drop it, 0 , I don't Icnov; v/hether I tallced to you 
before about trying to. drop it, but I tried to drop it, and there is all 

sorts of hassleso I went in and talked *co IIto v;ho is assistant 

Dean, I thinlc, and it just appeared to me thit he v;as trying to teach me 

Q -^responsibility by forcing me to go through that class o \!hB.t he did, was 
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he looked throtzgh all the things on my reov^rd saying Yeh, I'm in 
honor's college I got 3> k*9 yoa knov whether he v/ould say I could 
understand ^/hy you dropped this. Tliis is irrelevant to v/hat you 
are doing. Of course, it just seeuod to me a kind of funny v/ay 
that he did things. He saysj> this class is only an indicator of a 
prohlem on a grander scaled That is, that you v:ere trying to settle 
dovm, and liave you thought about my financial situation in the future, 
have I thought about graduate school, and a job, and all kinds of 
stuff lik6 that, and a v;ell it vraa nice of him to remind me, but vihat 
I thought v;as that it really x^asn't any of his business x/hat I talce 
classes for. Like a, I don't like that class; I don't think I should 
be penalized for ito But it appears that I am going to be penalized 
for not wanting to learn all the aspects of Qrhat he v/ants me to learnjf 
It is just sort of an unhappy situation, especially^ vxell, today I 
got, today I studied for the test, and the only parts that I do any 
good on are the parts about the plays because I read the plays and 
I actually tried to learn the other sttiff« It is just, I mean, this 
morning, I read the book, for the second time, over the part that is 
being tested^ TJsxxally that is enoi^gh for me. And libe vhen I got to 
the class, it v/as really strange. . « . He gave us the thing and I 
just looked at ito I just couldn't ansx/er the questions. Like, I 
could have ansixered the questions, you knou? I just couldn't vrrite 
anything dovm beceluse it vias repulsive to me. Like I could have 
gotten 50 0^ 55 points, I figured out at the end. I spent the whole 
time trying to figu-^^e, I spent the v/hole time vrhile I v;as there 
figuring the median for my grade point • But I aa going to try to 
talk to some kind of counselor. A student counselor. See somebody 
vho can get me out of it. If they can't, I'm just stuck with it. 

I: VTien did you try to drop the course? 

S: I tried to drop it before midterms. But the reason I really didn't 
understand vrhat it xias like, vra.s that I added it late. Because I 
found out real late that there V7asn't,that this class that I vras 
supposed to be in, I xTasn't in. They had to svdtch things around 
or something so I said veil ve will see. It ms just a pool? choice 
of class." 

The student quoted above really presents a rather complex problem to any- 
one trying to intervene. One aspect of the story is enough to demonstrate the 
complezcity of the problem. It has to do vrith the mention of the fact that the 
student got into the course in the first place because of the cancellation of 
another course. Because he got in late, he had little oppoirtunity to knov/ the 
course i/ould not be to his liking. Howver, knov/ing something about the behav- 
ior of this particular student and about underachievers in general, their tendency 
to be late, to be forgetful and generally irresponsible, we might v/onder about 



O'bher this i/asn't simply an exctise. If the student had been somev^t more alert, 



kept up \7ith notices of course changes, etc., he might have been able to choose 
a class he liked o The interviev; data gave the impression that the overachievers 
would never lec themselves get caught that v/ajsr* They were more ?pt to plan for 
all contingencies o They v/ere also quite conscious of what effects certain 



that it v/as his policy to make sure he talked to a teacher at least once in the 
course just to let him knou v/ho he v^as because he i/as sure it might have some kind 
of an effect in determining liis grades particularly if things \jexe close « In a 
study of graduate students taking preliminary examinations at the University of 



Clijcago, David Meclianic (19^2) pointed to the problems in acadamic achievement 
that cuuld result from a student's alienation from the social netv/ork (including 
faculty and other students)* It is interesting to note that in the interviev/ re- 
ports j it looked as if the overachievers behavior that I am calling "2:esponsible" 
included a tendency to maintain contact \7ith academic authorities. They usual? y 
seemed to laioir v/hat ^.ras going on and they knei? v/hom to listen to. TJnderachievers 
seem to be more out of toucrho Unfor'tunately, there is no quantitative data for 
this in this investigation; and it i/ould be worth exploring more extensively 
in another study. 

All parties concerrjed must find it difficult to handle such a situation. A 
party not familiar to the specifics, such as a counselor or a dean, would find 
it difficult to laiow v/hat v/as going on. Too often they might react v/ith an 
immC'diate assumption that the teacher v/as right and the student v/rong. Unfortun- 
ately, this v/ould allow the student, v/hatever ? ly ha.ppened,to play martyr or 
to react to the authority of the outsider as opposed to dealing v/ith the real 
issue- Furthermore, the student could use real instances of bad teaching for 
justifying the behavior that ends up eoetiiig him a bad grade. This dtudent 
could have used someone v/ha asked, "Given v/hat you say about the coinrse is true, 



behaviors migh 



ve on their grades p For instance, one overachiever reported 




JC'd you refuse to give ansv/ers you knew to be correct? 



ft 
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If seemed as if the motive for this kind of game arose out of concerns about 
identity and autonomy^ The last student quoted seriously considered an academic 
careers tut he could not commit himself to accept vrarlcing for grades in order • 
to get into graduate school o Such students react negatively to what they feel is 
trivial or irrelevant and protect the concept of themselves as the honest intell- 
ectual • The problem is that a bad grade keeps you "pure" although that doesn't 
help future plans » 
Subgroug. d ifferences 

The resiilts of the cluster analyses suggested tliat even though all under- 
achievers sliareed .some common traits, particularly those having to do i/ith impu-lse 
control, it uas nevertheless the case tliat some different sorts of persons shared 
the same "underachieve r designationo Tfeble presents the results of the clvister 
analyses performed on the overacliievers and on the underachievers separately. 

TABLE 1 

Summary of Cluster Differences on OAIS.,, OPT, and Aptitiide Variables 



Underachievers Overachievers 
Variables ■ . 



i 


U1 


1129' 


01 


02 


03^ 






(U=11) 


(it=10) 


(n=7) 


(n=7: 


High school Tank 


07.2 




■ 98.2 


97»U 


98.0 


SAT-V 




660 


615 


612 


655 


SAT-M 




65U 


709 


70U 


655 


Reading speed 




70o5 


62.2 


76.0 • 


62.0 


Heading accuracy 


h6.6 


70.8 


61.0 


59.8 


7U.1 


OAIS 












Set True 


36.5 


U808 


5U.8 


U9.8 


35.1 


Infrequen-*c Response 


51.3 


60.9 


6i^.0 


71.2 


J46.5 


Social TJndesirability 


50.3 


67.7 


U7.0 


66,0 


59.7 


Achiever Personality 


50.6 




76.9 


76.8 


66.7 


Intellectual C>uality 


60. 9 


81.5 


U5.9 


68.2 


06.8 


/Creative Personality 


U6.5 


86.6 


31.2 


51.2 


69.1 


Social Adjustment 
Emotional Adjustment 


iti|o5 


33.5 


32.7 


18.6 


37. G 




32.5 


38. U 




U5.2 


Mascviline Orientation 


• 38. u 


39.2 


32.7 


39.6 


U8.7 


Business Interest 






12.3 


26.0 


12.5 


Humanities Interest 


32.6 


72.ii 


35.5 


35«8 


63=7 


Social Science Interest 


33-3 


50.5 


1I..6 


22.2 


67.2 
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TABLE 1 (continued) 



Variables 



Underaohievers! 



Overachievers 



U1 I U2a j 01 I 02 \ 03^ 

(n=12) j (n;=1l) (n.1C)i (n^7) I (n^7) 



Physical Science Interest 






62,5 


: 

73.2 '■ 


U3.0 


Biological Science Interest 
OPI 

Thinlcinff Introversion 


38o5 


8.1 




2ij..2 ; 


15. U 


50a8 


57.0 


i;7.8 


55.2 


61, Ii. 


Theoretical Orientation 




5i|.8 


55.1 


51.2 j 


53.5 


Aestheticism 


liii..8 


61.9 


I..2.8 


5U.6 ; 


59.8 


Complexity 


55oO 


65.5 




li7.8 


62.0 


Autonomy 


61.5 


66. i|. 


55.9 


62.6 ■ 


66. U 


Religious Orientation 


6l.i,. 


61,0 


53.7" 


61.6 , 


6i^.5 


Social Ebrtroversion 


U7.0 


U7.0 


39.7 


U3.2 . 


U9.1 


Impulse IS^qpression 


59.2 


67,-2 


U5.9 


J..8.U 


59.1 


"Personal Integration 


1 51.7 


50.0 


53.7 


5.6. U 


5i^.8 


Anxiety Level 


50.9 


U7.5 


51.2 


53.8 


53.^^ 


Altruism 


it6.9 


53.0 


U5.1 U8.0 


55.2 


Practical Orientation 


i|.5.6 


38.1 


U6.5. 




36.5 


Ma s culini ty-Peminini ty 




hS^O 


57.9 . 


53.2 


U9.2 


Response Bias 


! it7.9 




1 5U.7 


51.8 


50.2 



MC II cluster computes significance tests based on the mean intercluster 
differences bet^jeen each pair of cl\isters. Comparison of the overall value of U1 
versus U2 produced a t of 8.86 significant at the .002 level, two-tailed for 19 
dx o, 

t-tests vrere computed for the distance betv/e-^n the three overachieving clus- 
ters (see a)s 01 ^ 02s t = 5.6?, 13df, p= .002^ tvjo-tailed; 01, 03s t = 12c73, 
15 dfp p = o002y tvro tailed^ and 02, 03s t = 7c935 10 df p = 0OO25 tv;o tailedc 



The first underachieving cluster (hereafter, Ul) contained 12 subjects \iho 
could be characterized as relatively practical, achievement-oriented, conservative, 
controlled, physical science-oriented, adjustedj non-intellectual ^ and traditional* 
The second containing 11 subjects, (lI2) t;as relatively theoretical, liberal, 
impulsive J, artistic 5 humanities -oriented, non-traditional, deviant, and verbal* 

The overachievers paralleled the underaohievers, although there i/ere three 
groups of theme The first cluster (OI), \'dth 10 subjects, was relatively acMeve- 
ment orientt?d, controlled, conservative, and theoretical* The second (02), vrith 
five subjects, in betv/een the other tiro on most variables though closer to 03 than 
01, was characterized by higher scores on pliysical science and business interests. 
The third cluster, 03? with seven subjects, had scores indicating they were 
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relatively more verbal , theoretical, liberal j e:jq)ressive5 and impulsive than most 
other overachievers • 

Ix one collapses the tliree overachievinG groups into two (01 's vsc 02' s and 
03' s) 9 then the scores on the cltister analyses suggest a relatively conservative, 
conforming high achievement-oriented, practical, science-oriented, and cont3:olled 
group and a more liberal, deviant, theoretical, humanities-oriented, less acMeve- 
ment-ai'ianted,. and more iinpulsive group. This gives tvo groups to compare i;ith 
the ti7o groups of the unde2?achievers o Absolute differences did appear hetv/een 
all underachievers and overachievers, biit what is interesting is that laioulodge of 
the absolute level of a trait stich as impulslvity or extroversion is moire meaning- 
ful when one loiows the context of other personality variables • For instance, the 
Ul's, the more conservative and less verlDal group, who looked most lilze the 01 's 
in their pattern of scores, liad higher mean scores on the key traits of in5>ulsiv- 
ity and e:ctroversiono Such scores were similar to those of the high achieving 
hut more literal, theoretical, and unorthodox 03' So Hov/ever, what would he an ^ 
acaeptahl'^) amoimt of impulsivity in an aspiring artist could he indicative of 
serious control problems in a would-he scientist or engineer. If this analjrsis is 
apt, it suggests that some underacliievement may arise from a mismatch of certain 
personality traits y using the average level of traits of successful students in a 
particular interest or vocational area as a frame of reference • Pohl and Pervin 
(1968) fcimd tlmt high grades for engineering students vrere associated with a more 
concrete style; but humanities and social science majors were better off i.e., had 
higlier grades-idth a more abstract style. In the present study the mismatch 
seemed to be bett/een imptilsivity, achievement motivation, and academic interests. 
Further research that e:cplored the development of these conflicts would help in 
understanding these underacliievers. One might also wonder about v/hether a mis- 
match of traits might not result in a sense of separation from other students in 
the same curriculum. 

ERLC 
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There is a quer -f-ion about the meaiaiiig of these subgroups s Are they psycholo- 
gically valid and stable entities? The small sample size permitted no cross vali- 
dationj but other datr. :st that the clusters v/ere more than airtifacts. For 
instance, Kisch (19^8), eaployed the same teriables at the same mrlver-sity in 
a larger study which included a cluster analysis. Although comparisons are iaapre- 
cise,the tuo underachieving clusters in the i^resent investigation appear to be 
similar to tv^o of Kisch's larger subgroups » Eovevex^ replication and collection 
of other kinds of data are necessary to asses the stability of these subgroups o 

The interview; data, though not quantitatively analyzed in regard to subgroups y 
did give the impression of UVs and TI2's living different lives at the university, 
\7ith the most salient impression being that the U2's looked the more intellectual 
and involved in the University of the tvro groups. The TI2's contained those 
students vho talked e::plicity about "identity crises'% displayed humanities inter- 
ests, (painting, drama, etco) and erqperimented \jith nev e^^jeriences, including 
drugs. Indeed, some of these students looked as if they might be more comfortable 
in the College of Architecture and Design as opposed to a traditional liberal arts 
curriculum* 

It seemed as if the students in tliis group i/ere somev/hat more conscious of 

themselves as being "tmdexachievers" tiian the Ul's. They knev; they had high 

aptitudes (from their aptitude test scores) v/liich they also knev/ were discrepant 

v;ith their low grades. For some of the U2's, the idea that they were bright, and 

therefore special, seemed to be crucial to their self-concepts. They presented 

themselves as intelligv^nt hut only working at tilings that interested them. For 

instance, I asked one such E^tadent ho\r he v;as able to turn out such a huge amount 

of xrorlz on certain occasions: 

Ss "!fell ... I usually dorit want to, but I have to be stimulated to do any 
work. 




'That malces you stimulated? 



Ss Interesting discussions usually in class relating to the subject j to 
the things tliat are' meaningful to me, or at least allo^.dng me to 
relate ito" 

One "jonclers ^.dth such students if they are protecting themselves vrith a 
myth of "if oxiLy I tried, I coxold succeedo" This student, and some other U2's, 
feave indications that being uninterested or unmotivated \jas ^. i/ay of preventing the 
commitment to acliievement tli?-t v/ould be necessary for higher performance- Here 
the danger might be that they might commit themselves aji(?. nevertheless fail« 

The u2's seem to be the most overtly hostile group and the one most lilcely 
to offer an ideological criticism of the Universityo Eovrever; none of these 
stiidents ever attacked the system in an organized i/ay or attempted to join a 
reform movement. Instead, lopjny engaged in a great deal of verbal sniping at 
courses and teachers and the University in general- Some students irere able to 
malce their peace vath the f:;chool by deciding tliat it T/as bad, but tliat it vas 
possible for individuals to get some good tilings out of it, on their om. 

One such student, after malcing this choice j ^;as able tc significantly improve 
his grade Qs 

Ss "You Imoij, like I had pretty gxjod thoughts about v;liat college v/ould be 
lilce from vjliat I T/as actually e:q)eriencinga I thought it \raB going to 
be a real leaming process 9 mot mere crap* 

Is So \;iiat has happened noi:.; have you decided that it really is crap and 
are resigned to it j, or * . o? 

Ss I had decided tliat it really is crap but you can find out - you can find 
good tlxLngs in it and you can get by if you v/ant to and get something out 
of it, even in spite of the systemo" 

Others continued to rail against the system, often in self-defeating im-ys* 
Prequently cited vas the concern for relevance Tjhicli may have been part of this 
gToup's quest for identity- These students tended to like courses that focrused 
on e::iBtential issues, religious philosopliy, grovrth experiences such as T groups, 
and> in general, intellectual content that v/ould be relevant to identity foxauation 
and their personal concerns. They repor*fced seeking out and enjoying books j movies 
ERJCd plays that talked to their identity concerns s 



St "l/ell, one thiiig I really enjoyed iias this book by Gore Vidal* It i;as 
called the Ju dffemeht of Paris , and it v;as about this yoyxng man v/ho x^rent 
to Europe, and he had just . finished graduating from college and he 
really didn't knou irhat he ms going to do* I felt a certain amount of- 
empathy for him becaxise he really didn' 1 9 he liad just graduated from 
lavr school, so he \-;as a lav/yer, but he didn*t really knoi/ vrhat be xjas 
going to do 3 and he described it as searching for the beast in the 
jungle, his search for what he is going to doj sear^ching for the beast 
in the jungle that he could heaa:^ but he liadn't found yete And he 
tallced about the time when he had been so lost that he didn't even 
Icnoi/ tliat the beast in the jiuogle e:dsted v/Iaich I thought i^as kind of 
interesting^ or it kind of even gave me a feeling of hope because I am 
at the point where I don't know that the beast in the juarxgle e:cists. 
And here is someone else talking about the v/ay I feel,, to be at a point 
in front of me, and to be i;alking about the fact fcliat they are almost at 
the point where they can hear. but thoy haven* t found it yet makes me 
thinlc tliat maybe there will be a pcint where I will find it someday o 
I rotate «, I go back and forth be* - -pn thinking that I will never 
find a puipose and that actually tu^Cii adults are married and leading 
happy lives so maybe o o c 

This kind of intellectual concern among* the TT2 students probably h?,d contra- 
dictory effects on their teachers «> Unlilce the Hi's, they seemed intellectually 
active - they read, they sought out nev; erperience? etco - but these students 
irere probably qvlte frustratingg for they i?ere mainly intej/ested in personal 
relevance and usually refused to discipline themselves for subjects that had 
no immediate payoff s« It is interesting tliat i/hile none of the U1's reported 
any closenecs with the teacliing facultyp several of the TI2's dido In tliese 

♦ 

cases, tiie teacher turned out to be a teaching fellow, who probably becatise of 
age and interest, had much in common with 'these students » This Kind of r-struc- 
tor was also less likely to raise authority issues 5 an area in which these students 
v/ere particularly sensitive. In one sense ^ tliis g^roup v/as an alien? ted and angry 
one being disappointed with themselves and very axmoyed at much of what they saw 
going* on at the university. Ilowevers one also suspects that they received a lot 
of social support from lilce minded students and perlmps some teachers as well. 
They certainly vrere articulate and could find support from some of their criticisms 
of grades, requirements, etc* in' the rhetoric of many of tlie student activists* 
The Ul's were in some vjays ths more alienated subgroup • These students gave 



Q ^ff relatively little sense of intellecttxal ferment, of the eijcperiencing of new 
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ideas, of trying owe neir :?oleG and e:rperieiiceso They often seened to be in school 
for more practical reasons snch as gettixis a job requiring a college degrot;po 
Pulcthermore , many of their, seemed more psychologically attached to home tlian to 
school c For instance, one student spent all his i/eekends at home, vith liis girl- 
friend, parents, and relatives • Another \7as actively involved in one of his 
parent's businesses while at schools Another coming from a rural area and feeling 
socially isolated^ lived at the university with an older brother and Imd as his 
fondest v/ish the desire to be out htuiting and fishin^j^ Tl^e combination cf this 
style and the conservative attitudes of the U1'Sj together v/ith their poor 
academic performances, made them both an unhappy and apparently isolated group o 
They identified i/ith many of their ovm parents attitudes tot/ard education, they 
expected their teachers to be authorities and seemed more comfortable in higlily 
structured classes, but these very values and interests often placed them out 
&f step with maj3y peers and teachers. Their poor grades did not allov; them to 
build identities or anchor self-esteem around liigh achievement o For these students 
school was good when it i/as either practically oriented or not too Imrd: 
Is "How liave your classes been going? 

S: Classes are O.K. . . « one or two of them I l:ind of enjoy. Hone of them are 
really bad yet or anytliing so it is not too much of a drag going to classes 
or any^khing. Even studying is not too bado 

Is l.Tiat has been good about tliat? 

Ss Ifell, like Econo is somewhat interesting. You learn v;hat makes the vjorld 
the \iay it is. It is practical stuff 5 it is not lilcc if I v/ere talcing 
cliemistry. I don't care about it, I have no interest in it; so account- 
ing is not as interesting but it is somewhat practical and I go into 
business * . • and antliropology is O.K., it's lilce biology I had in 
hii^i school 00 I am kind of interested in that. . .'i" 

The concern idth the practioral and lower theoretical interests makes one 
wonder if several of these students might not have been |iappier in a more structut- 
ed and applied cu3n:iculum such as engineering or business* 
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Implica/b ions and .conclu si ons 

Tho data pr.'isented above siigjesc the lollowing conclxisions : 1 « TJndey'acMev- 
ers differ from oveirachievers in the area, of impulse control and responsibilityo 
2o Theii.e appeac to be differences betueen imderacliieverso 3<» Tn some i/ays, 
all underachie^^ex^s appeal" to be lilce certain dropouts o 'i^hey too act as if they 
have given up on trying in the educational foot raceo Hov;eve:^?5 they manage to 
hang in. The U2'b seemed similar to the description of the dropouts described 
in Samenovf's (1S58) study « lYirthermore > both dropouts and uiideracliievers seem 
to i^afse questions about v.?2ueSg principles, recponsibility^ and authority <, 

Given the xmderacMever' s style, \fhat suggestions could be given to poten- 
tia,l helpers? There are some possibilities for intexvention, but whoever is 
interveni:ng needs to be clear about liis ovm values in ordei to be comfortable in 
dealiiig vith such students. Such persons also need to liave enough of a rclation- 
sliip v;ith the student over time so that they can got a sense of the pattern of 
his beliavior^ It is difficult to decide about v/hat is going on vrhen only privy 
to one incident o There is also the possibility that ceartain of the underachievers 
might have been helped by vocational counselingj especially if it turned out to 
be the case tliat their particular interests of style vrould be better off at a 
different kind of institution or in a different curriculum • 

Tliere vexe some instances in irhich teachers had gTcat effects for both kinds 
of underachievers c One U1 seemed to have some veiy good e::periences i/ith an 
Fnjlish teacher i/ho allowed a lot of freedom and relevance but pushed for per- 
formances reminiscent of Stem's (1962) reporting of the special class of author- 
itarian students o Some TJ2's seemed to e:g?erience grov/th from certain teachers 
v/ho 1/ere willing to confront them t/Mle tallciiig about personally relevr^nt isrmes. 
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